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Pigment development in Cyanophyceae. — Boresch 24 finds that as cultures 
of Phormidium Ritzii var. nigroviolacea age the color gradually changes from 
the normal olive green, olive, or sepia brown, through violet, red violet, brown 
red, red brown, or even yellow brown. The addition of a small amount of 
iron salts leads to the return of the original color in a few days in diffuse light. 
These changes can be repeated in a given culture at pleasure. The author 
believes this is the first case of iron chlorosis reported for algae, although a 
number of cases have been reported in higher plants under practical growth 
conditions. In the young cultures there is much of a red violet water soluble 
protein pigment with a Venetian brown fluorescence along with much chloro- 
phyll and carotin. As the color changes with iron deficiency, the carotin 
remains undiminished, but the other two pigments largely disappear. 

The author states that it was known already that aside from species 
characters, the main conditions that have interested investigators in pigment 
development in the blue green algae are N-chlorosis, which is very likely to 
occur in ordinary cultures with aging, and the effects of intensity and quality 
of light. In monochromatic light there is a change in the quantity of phyco- 
cyanin, and in full sunlight there is a great diminution in the amount of both 
chlorophyll and phycocyanin. — Wm. Crocker. 

Use of nutrient salts of low solubility. — The value of certain relatively 
insoluble salts as sources of necessary ions for the growth of seed plants has 
been tested by Duggar 25 in a variety of combinations, but by no means 
covering the entire range of possibility. It is argued that in certain types of 
work many advantages may accrue from the use of combinations of insoluble 
salts, because of the tendency to maintain a constant concentration of the 
various ions furnished, and also because no renewal of the solution (except 
as to addition of N0 3 ) is required from day to day. In each of three cultures 
in which wheat or wheat and corn were used, one or more of the combinations 
containing two or more insoluble salts exceeded the growth in the best control 
culture employed. Soluble ferric phosphate, and in certain cases ferric citrate, 
proved very valuable. The reason for the marked beneficial action of these 
is not yet determined. In most cases in these experiments the P H lay between 
5.6 and 8.0, and with growth the P H shifted somewhat toward alkalinity. — 
Wm. Crocker. 

Life history of a Pezizella.— Shear and Dodge 26 have uncovered an 
interesting life history of an Ascomycete, and have illustrated the present 
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chaos in the taxonomy and morphology of this group, and the imperative need 
of a more stable system of nomenclature. A study of the life history of the 
Ascomycete to which they assign the name Pezizella lythri reveals the following 
facts. The life cycle includes three stages. The conidial stage has received 
at least seven generic and ten specific names; the pycnidial stage has been 
referred to at least four genera, and has had at least twelve specific names; 
while the ascogenous stage has been described but once so far as known. In 
one or another of its stages, this fungus has been found on about fifty different 
host plants, widely distributed throughout North America and Europe, and 
it also occurs in South America. With such a range of forms and hosts and 
geographical occurrence, it is not surprising that names multiplied, but inten- 
sive studies of life histories will bring some order out of such confusion. — J.M.C. 

Rhus poisoning. — The nature of the poisonous principle in Rhus and the 
method of its transmission from plant to person has excited much controversy. 
There have been two main theories: (i) that the poison is volatile, and there- 
fore infection can take place without contact with the plant, and (2) that the 
poison is non-volatile, contact with the plant being necessary for infection. 
McNair 2 ? reports the results of experiments which lead him to conclude that 
the poisonous principle is non-volatile. Poisoning without contact with the 
plant can occur only by contact with something, such as clothing, shoes, etc., 
which has the poison on it, or from the smoke of the burning plants, the 
soot of which seems to carry the poison. He finds that the poisonous principle 
is confined exclusively to the resinous sap of the resin canals. The literature 
of the subject is well summarized, the work of Pfaff, who concludes that the 
poison is a non-volatile skin irritant, being especially emphasized. Pfaff 
applies the name toxicondendrol oil to the poison. — S. V. Eaton. 

Inhibition by metabolic products. — Chambers 28 finds that the hydrogen 
ion concentration of the culture medium is very important in cultures of 
Bacillus coli. There is a slight checking of growth at Ph S-S, and an increasing 
intensity to lethal concentration between P H 5 .1 and 4.9. Inhibition begins 
on the alkaline end from P H 7.0 and 7.6, depending upon age of culture and other 
factors. P H 7.6 is comparable in inhibitory action with P h 5. 1. In anasparagin- 
CaC0 3 bouillon P H 9.5 is not fatal. In cultures with the hydrogen ion 
concentration controlled, the maximum count was 3,750,000,000 bacteria to 
the cubic centimeter, contrasting with 281,000,000 in dextrose bouillon with 
the hydrogen ion uncontrolled. "The inhibitory action of the metabolic 
products of dextrose other than the hydrogen ions is only evident near the 
critical acid concentration." — Wm. Crocker. 
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